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C O N y E R S A Z 1 O N E . 


i The  Second  Conversazione  of  the  Society  was  held  on  the  30th  of  April,  1856,  in  the  Corn  Exchange 
i;Hall,  Belfast.  The  Members  of  the  Society  and  Guests  began  to  arrive  at  seven  o’clock,  p m. 

The  followuigis  a complete  list  of  the  Gentlemen  invited ; and  the  Members  present  on  the  occasion  : — 


I.  Arrott,  Esq. 
jEev.  J.  Anderson 
jEev.  W.  Bruce 
Eev.  Dr.  Bryce 
Eev.  .John  Barnett 
jThomas  Blain,  LL.D. 

W.  Bottomley,  Esq. 

W.  Brown,  Esq. 

John  Bell,  Esq. 

E.  Boag,  Esq. 

G.  Bowles,  Esq. 

Eev.  Dr.  Cooke 
Eev.  T.  Campbell 
John  Clarke,  Esq.,  J.P. 

|W.  Charley,  Esq.,  J.P. 

|E.  Coey,  Esq. 

Professor  Craik 

J.  Croome,  Esq.,  School  of  Design 
J.  Cantrell,  Esq. 

J.  Coburn,  Esq. 

;Lord  Bishop  of  Down  and  Connor 
Eight  Eev.  Dr.  Denvir,  E.C.B. 

W.  Dunville,  Esq. 

J.  Dyas,  Esq. 

Eev.  Dr.  Edgar 
Professor  Erings 
S.  G.  Fenton,  Esq.,  J.P. 

' IMons.  J.  Festu 
liEev.  Professor  Gibson 
S.  G.  Getty,  Esq.,  Mayor 
i |T.  Garrett,  Esq. 

I E.  Grimshaw,  Esq.,  D.L.,  J.P. 
i W.  Girdwood,  Esq. 

I John  Godwin,  Esq.,  C.E. 

I Edmund  Getty,  Esq. 

I James  Girdwood,  Esq. 

) James  Grimshaw,  Juu.,  Esq. 

, T.  Gaussen,  Esq. 

I John  Grattan,  Esq. 


Dr.  Guy,  drd  West  York  IMilitia 
Kev.  Dr.  Henry,  President  Q.C. 
Eev.  H.  Henderson,  Holywood 
James  Hamilton,  Esq. 

W.  D.  Henderson,  Esq. 

.1.  A.  Henderson,  Esq. 

Samuel  Hunter,  Esq. 

G.  C.  Hyndman,  Esq. 

Eichard  Hooke,  Esq. 

G.  Heyu,  Esq. 

W.  Horne,  Esq. 

Professor  Hodges 
Eev.  W.  Johnston 
Eev.  Mr.  Jones 
P.  Keegan,  Esq. 

P.  Keenan,  Esq.,  Inspector  N.S. 

C.  Lanyon,  Esq.,  C.E. 

.1.  Lynn,  Esq.,  C.E. 

F.  H.  Lewis,  Esq. 

Eev.  T.  Millar,  Yicar 
Kev.  Dr.  Morgan 
W.  H.  Malcolm,  Esq. 

Dr.  Mold,  Londonderry  Lt.  Infantry 
J.  E.  Musgrave,  Esq. 

Alexander  Mitehel,  Esq.,  C.E. 
Jasper  M'Aulay,  Esq. 

J.  J.  Murphy,  Esq. 

J.  W.  Murphy,  Esq, 

James  Macadam,  Sen.,  F.G.S. 
Eobert  M'Adam,  Esq. 

James  Macadam,  Jun.,  Esq. 

Lieut.-Col.  hPGee,  19th  Eegiment. 

Eev.  W.  M'llwaine 

Eev.  D.  M‘Afee 

Eev.  Professor  M'Cosh 

Professor  M'Dowel 

T.  M‘Clure,  Esq.,  J.P. 

Eev.  J.  M‘Naughtan 
\V.  M'Kenna,  Esq.,  V.S. 


James  M-Intvre,  Esq. 

W.  M-Ilrath,‘'Esq. 

G.  Murney,  Esq. 

H.  M‘Craeken,  Esq. 

J.  MPntosh,  Esq. 

Andrew  NichoU,  Esq. 

Eev.  J.  S.  Porter 

Eev.  J.  Porter  * 

E.  Patterson,  Esq. 

G.  C.  Pim,  Esq. 

Dr.  Peri-y,  3d  West  York  MEitia 
Thomas  Pring,  Esq. 

Eev.  J.  Eodgers,  Comber 
J.  Patterson,  Esq.,  I. N.S. 

Dr.  Eichardson,  Staff,  Surgeon 
Eev.  Professor  Eeichel 
T.  Eingland,  Esq. 

G.  K.  Smith,  Esq. 

James  Simms,  Esq. 

Eev.  I.  Steen 
G,  Smyth,  Esq.,  C.E. 

J.  M.  Shaw',  Esq, 

Professor  Stevelly,  LL.D. 

Dr.  Skipton,  Derry  4th  Lt.  Infantry 
G.  W.  Stiype,  Esq.,  C.E. 

J.  Seed,  Esq. 

E.  Seed,  Esq. 

Eev.  J.  Taylor 
Professor  W.  Thompson 
Professor  Tait. 

W.  Thompson,  Esq. 

Gordon  A.  Thompson,  Esq. 

James  Thompson  Esq.,  C.E. 

A.  O’D.  Taylor,  Esq. 

W.  Valentine,  Esq. 

E.  Walkington,  Esq. 

E.  Workman,  Esq. 

E.  Young,  Esq.,  C.E. 


Of  the  Members  of  the  Society,  we  observed  present  the  following  : — • 


i Professor  Andrews,  Vice-President, 
Queen’s  College 
Professor  Ferguson 
“•  Dickie 
“ H.  Stewart 
pr.  M‘Gee,  President  Elect 
Dr.  Malcolm,  Ex-President 
pr.  E.  Stewart 
pr.  Pirrie  I 

Mr.  Browne,  E.N.  ( 

Dr.  H.  Purdou  ! ,,  . , , 

Ur.  MMechan,  \ ' I'esidents 
Whitehouse,  I 
Dr.  MacLaughlin,  | 

Lurgan,  J 

Dr.  Young,  Hnlvwond 


Dr.  Eussell,  Bangor 

Dr.  Filson,  Portaferry 

Dr.  Playne,  Dunmurry 

Dr.  Halliday,  Treasurer 

Dr.  Eoss  and  ) „ t • 

Mr.  H.  M.  Johnston)  Secretanei 

Dr.  Thomas  Eead 
Dr.  Drennan 
Dr.  Moore 
Dr.  Muriiej- 
Mr.  Heard 
Mr.  IMulhollnnd 
Dr.  Bryco 


Dr.  W.  Aickin 
Dr.  Dill 
Mr.  Hanna 


Mr.  MacMullan 

Dr.  Murray,  Ballj-macarrctt 

Mr.  Harkin 

Dr.  D.  Murray 

Mr.  IM'Cleery 

Dr.  Patterson 

Dr.  Smith 

Dr.  Stronge 

Dr.  Thomas  Thompson 

Dr.  Wheeler 

5Ir.  Wales 

Mr.  Warwick 

Dr.  Sheil,  KElileagh 

Dr.  M'Gowan,  Cnri’ickfergus 

Dr.  M‘j\linn,  Dundonald 

Mr.  .H  Thompson,  Ballylcsson 
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The  appearance  which  the  room  presented  was 
impressive  and  pleasing.  From  the  ceiling  several 
flags  depended,  the  Trench  tricolor  and  the  Union 
Jack  being  appropriately  placed  together  in  the 
most  prominent  position.  The  banners  and  flags 
of  Turkey,  Spain,  Prussia,  Eussia,  Greece,  Mecklen- 
burgh,  and  of  the  cities  of  Dantzic  and  Hamburgh, 
were  along  the  walls.  The  tables  were  conveniently 
disposed,  so  as  to  permit  of  promenading  around  each, 
and,  altogether,  the  arrangements  were  excellent. 

STAND  I. 

One  of  the  first  objects  which  arrested  our 
attention,  on  entering  the  room,  was  a stand,  on 
which  were  displayed  some  admirable  photographic 
views,  taken  in  the  Crimea,  by  Mr.  Eobertson.  The 
clearness  of  outline  and  accuracy  which  all  of 
these  sun-pictures  exhibited,  were  the  theme  of  uni- 
versal commendation.  The  Topogi'aphical  views 
must  be  very  accurate  ; but  a group  of  the  officers  of 
the  19  th  Eegiment,  before  Sebastopol,  attracted 
mor^eneral  interest,  from  the  extraordinary  fidelity 
with  which  it  represented  Colonel  M‘Gee,  in  his 
uniform,  in  the  midst  of  his  brother  officers.  Many, 
who  had  previously  known  the  gallant  colonel,  re- 
cognised him  at  once,  notwithstanding  the  change 
of  costume,  from  the  photographic  miniature.  Some 
of  the  best  architectural  photographs  we  have  ever 
seen,  were  those  of  the  Place  de  la  Concorde,  Notre 
Dame,  and  other  views,  sent  by  Mr.  Pring.  As 
illustrative  of  the  advance  of  one  of  the  collateral 
sciences,  these  pictures  were  well  entitled  to  a place 
in  the  collection. 

TABLE  I. 

Near  this  portion  of  the  room  there  was  a splen- 
did array  of  Surgical  and  Philosophic.\l  In- 
struments, from  the  establishment  of  Young,  of 
Edinburgh,  comprising  all  the  latest  inventions,  and 
which  we  heard  commended,  by  many  professional 
gentlemen,  for  their  excellence,  as  well  as  variety  and 
moderate  prices.  The  following  is  an  imperfect  list 
of  the  most  esteemed  and  novel : — A Case  of  Instru- 
ments, which  was  specially  fitted  up  for,  and  exhib- 
ited at,  the  great  French  Exposition  of  1855  (these 
included,  in  particular,  the  designs  of  Professor 
Syme);  Oberhauser’s  Microscope  (£7),  as  recommen- 
ded and  employed  by  Professor  Bennett,  of  Edin- 
burgh ; set  of  Syme’s  Perinseal  Instruments ; set  of 
Wakely’s  Urethra  Dilators  ; Dr.  Gairdner’s  Model 
Post  Mortem  Case  (3  guineas)  ; Three  sets  of  Minor 
Operating  Cases  (21s  to  36s);  Simpson’s  Bistoury 
Cachee  for  Incising  os  Uteri;  Simpson’s  Incising 
Hook  for  Large  Internal  Uterine  Tumours ; LaUe- 
mand’s  Spermatorrhoea  Instruments ; Simpson’s 
and  Coxeter’s  Specula  Vaginae  ; Amputating  Instru- 
ments, in  Case ; Mackenzie’s  Speculum  Ani;  Ear 
Specula  (2s  6d  to  14s) ; Simpson’s  and  Zeigler’s 
Midwifery  Forceps ; Simpson’s  Uterine  Sound  (7  s); 
Simpson’s  and  Killian’s  Pessaries  ; Zwank’s  (Ham- 
burgh) Hysterophor;  Tonsillotome  ; Brises  Pierres, 
or  Lithotrites;  Dupuytren’s  Double  Bistoury  Cachee, 
for  Lithotomy  ; various  Instruments  for  extracting 


musket  balls,  by  Spence,  &c.;  Toynbee’s  Artificial  : 
Membrana,  Tympani.  Serrephines  ; various  Litho-  i 
tomy  Instruments;  Simpson’s  Carbonic  Acid  Ap- 
paratus  ; Gooch’s  and  Sabine’s  Polypus  Tubes  ; Dr.  i 
Alexander  Wood’s  Opiate  Syringe,  for  Injecting  Batt"  ! I 
ley’s  Liquor  into  the  Cellular  Tisue  ; Porte  Monnaie  1 
Pocket  Case  (14s) ; Barrel  Injecting  Syphon;  Lis-  I 
ton’s  Double  Inclined  Plane  Splint,  &c.,  &c.  ! 1 

TABLE  II. 

j 

A very  good  and  well-displayed  collection  of 
similar  Instruments,  were  also  exhibited  by  our  ' 
Townsman,  Mr.  Thomas  Bell,  whose  work  will  - 
bear  most  favourable  comparison  with  any  specimens 
we  have  yet  seen  in  this  department. 

TABLE  III.  . 

Mr.  William  MTCenna,  Veterinary  Surgeon  (for 
the  first  time,  we  believe,  in  this  city),  exhibited  the  i 
following  interesting  collection  of  Veterinary  In- 
struments and  preparations,  illustrative  of  hippo- 
pathology,  &c.  The  following  is  a list  of  the  prin-  ■ 
cipal ; — 

Hind  and  fore  legs  of  the  horse,  the  arteries  and 
veins  injected,  and  showing  the  nerves,  tendons,  and 
ligaments 

Injected  fore  leg,  arteries,  and  veins,  showing  the 
nerves,  various  ligaments,  interior  of  the  joint,  cap- 
sule, coffin  and  pastern  joints. 

Ligamentous  preparations  of  the  leg  of  the  horse. 

Injected  leg,  exhibiting  a ruptured  and  re-united 
Suspensory  ligament — commonly  called  “ breaking 
down.” 

Prepai’ations  of  the  bones  of  the  knee  and  hock 
of  the  horse,  showing  their  articulations.  Various 
morbid  preparations  of  the  bones  of  the  foot  and  leg. 

Preparations  of  the  bones  of  the  fore  and 
hind  legs  of  the  ass. 

Preparations  of  the  cranium  of  the  ass,  with  the  | 
names  of  the  bones,  &c.,  marked. 

In  appropriate  proximity  to  tliis  collection  we 
noticed  a full  sized  bust  of  the  late  Edward  Cole-  . 
man.  Esq.,  Professor  of  the  Eoyal  Veterinai'y  Col-  ; 
lege,  of  London,  as  also  the  following  volumes  per- 
taining to  the  Veterinary  Department,  viz. : — 

Coleman’s  Essay  on  Suspended  Eespiration ; 
and  his  Treatise,  with  coloured  plates,  on  tlie  Foot  of  ! 
the  Horse ; the  works  of  Charles  Vial  De  Sainble,  of 
France,  the  first  Professor  in  the  Eoyal  Veterinary 
College,  London ; Markam’s  “ Maister  Peece,  touch-  , 
ing  the  Curing  of  all  Diseases  in  Horses.”  This 
last  work  is  curious  and  scarce,  and  is  two  hundred 
years  old,  having  been  published  by  Wilson,  London, 
1656  : — Also,  Professor  Simmond  on  the  age  of  the 
Ox,  Sheep,  and  Pig ; Percival’s  Anatomy  of  the 
Horse;  Percival’s  (IV  Vol ) Hippo-pathology; 
Bracy  Clarke,  F.L.S.,  on  Hippodinomia,  and  also 
Podophthora  ; Turner  on  the  Foot  of  the  Horse  (or  | 
navicularthritis  and  the  use  of  the  unilateral  shoe); 
Skellet  on  the  Cow,  with  excellent  coloured  plates  | 
on  difficult  purturition,  &c.  One  Volume  of  the  i 
“Veterinarian;”  Mahew  on  the  Horse’s  Mouth;  i 


; roloured  plates.  Several  coloured  plates,  by  Vines, 

[ showing  the  stages  of  glanders  and  farcy.  A coloured 
t ihart  of  the  anatomy  of  the  foot.  A Veterinary 
y Toxicological  chart,  by  Professor  Morton,  E.V.C. 

I j The  following  list  comprised  the  V eterinary  Instru- 
I nents  in  Mr.  M'Kenna’s  collection:— Set  of  Dental 
i Instruments,  with  tooth  rasps,  &c.,  complete ; Me- 
I ;allic  wire  for  sutures,  and  a variety  of  needles  for 
j same  ; Various  Trocars,  with  silver  canulas,  as  used 
ibr  horses  and  cattle ; Patent  back  fleam,  with  pin 
lutter ; (This  has  superseded  the  “bleeding  stick.”) 
[jancets,  of  different  sizes  and  dimensions;  Male 
jnd  Female  catheters  for  horses;  Patent  sliding 
ieton  needle  (“  This  instrument  is  capable  of 
)vercoming  any  resistance  without  risk.”)  Box  of 
} various  seton  needles  and  Instruments  for  the  opera- 
ion  of  neurotomy,  &c., ; Probe-pointed  bistouries, 

' different  sizes  and  forms ; The  improved  castrat- 
ng  knife,  with  the  various  clams  used  for  castration ; 
let  of  cupping  instruments,  with  exhausting  spirit 
; amp;  The  bailing  gun,  and  Varnal’s  improved  screw 
I jailing  iron ; Tobacco  smoke  enema  apparatus ; 

jRead’s  Patent  stomach  pump,  and  enema  syringe  ; 
n The  patent  probang  and  cattle  tube  ; The  improved 
t Tadle  for  horse’s  neck;  The  sliding  and  other 
[.  jronchotomy  tube  ; Firing  Irons,  with  shifting  han- 
, lies ; Horse’s  feet,  variously  shod,  showing  the  me- 

t hod  which  has  been  adopted  to  preserve  the  foot 
ind  overcome  the  effects  of  diseases.  A great  va- 
t iiety  of  pattern  shoes,  including  Coleman’s  expansion 
fhoe. 

i i TABLE  IV, 

h Upon  an  adjoining  table,  we  observed  a 
jiiovel  piece  of  mechanism,  designed  and  costructed 
t'  jy  Mu,  Gr.  H.  Strype,  C.E.,  which  is  used  in  con- 
i lexion  with  the  camera,  for  the  purpose  of  controlling 
« fhe  duration  of  exposure  in  taking  photographic  por- 
4 -raits.  This  Apparatus  consists  of  a small  clock, 
yith  two  indices,  the  longer  one  revolving  in  one 
ninute,  and  the  other  in  ten  minutes.  In  using  it 
he  clock  is  stopped  with  the  long  index  at  as  many 
jieconds  short  of  60,  or  the  vertical  position,  as  the 
irae  of  exposure  requires.  There  are  two  spring 
loors,  one  for  opening  and  the  other  for  closing  up 
he  lens ; these  are  held  by  detents,  and,  when  the 
>perator  is  ready,  he  touches  a small  lever,  upon 
yhich  the  door  opens  and  the  clock  commoices 
L -ction,  and  on  the  arrival  of  the  index  at  60,  the 
dock  releases  the  detent,  which  allows  the  second 
k>or  to  close  the  camera.  The  advantage  attending 
^e  use  of  this  instrument  is,  that  the  attention  of 
he. operator  is  not  diverted  by  watching  the  time, 
Jut  may  be  exclusively  devoted  to  taking  the  precise 
noment  for  catching  any  expression  of  his  sitter, 
Ivith  the  certainty  that  the  operation  will  cease  just 
vhen  it  ought  to  do,  without  his  interference ; and 
;he  length  of  exposure  on  which  so  much  of  the 
iuccess  of  the  picture  depends,  will  be  exactly  what 
l^e  has  assigned  for  it.  By  another  part  of  the 
fontrivance,  not  only  the  closing  of  the  lens,  but 
hso  Its  primary  opening,  is  self-acting;  the  time 
hat  elapses  between  the  starting  of  the  clock  and 
he  opening  of  the  lens,  as  well  as  the  duration  of 
1 :;xposure,  being  capable  of  regulation  at  will.  An 


operator  is  thus  enabled  to  take  his  own  portrait 
without  assistance.  The  time  of  exposure  may  be 
any  length  within  the  limit  of  ten  minutes,  to  an 
accuracy,  in  every  case,  of  a quarter  of  a second. 

Mr.  Strype  also  contributed  a powerful  Magneto- 
Electric  Machine,  of  his  own  design  and  manu- 
facture, which  he  worked  and  explained  during  the 
evening.  The  peculiarities  of  this  machine  are  the 
great  number  of  variations  of  the  electric  current  it  is 
capable  of  yielding,  the  shocks  being  of  any  degree 
of  intensity  required.  It  also  produces  a constant 
current  for  chemical  decompositions,  of  four  diffe- 
rent degrees  of  quantity  and  intensity,  and  some 
specimens  of  electro-silvering  performed  by  this 
machine  were  shown.  The  value  of  the  magneto- 
electric machine  for  medical  purposes,  above  the 
galvanic  apparatus  in  common  use,  is,  that  the 
former  is  at  all  times  ready  for  immediate  use,  and 
the  annoyance  and  trouble  of  cleaning  and  charging 
batteries  is  avoided. 

The  same  Gentleman  exhibited  a design  for  a co- 
lossal magneto-electric  machine,  which  is  now  in 
course  of  construction. 

The  following  particulars  will  show  the  immense 
size  of  this  machine  : — 

Number  of  compound  magnets  of  6 bars 


each 160 

Number  of  helices  of  wire,  each  contain- 
ing 500  feet, 608 

Total  length  of  wire  in  helices, 57  miles. 

Weight  of  wire 1,000  lbs. 

Weight  of  magnets 5,000  „ 

Weight  of  brass  works 3,360  ,, 

Total  weight  of  macnine  complete 8 tons. 

Estimated  cost  i£3,500 


The  machine  will  be  about  12  feet  long,  5|  feet 
high,  and  5 feet  wide,  and  will  be  driven  by  a steam 
engine  of  four  horses’  power. 

Mr.  James  Cumimg,  North  Street,  exhibited  ex- 
cellent galvanic  and  electric  machines,  and  other 
philosophical  instruments  of  the  most  approved  de- 
signs, 

STAND  II. 

One  of  the  most  attractive,  and,  at  the  same  time 
interesting,  collections  it  was  our  privilege  to  see, 
was  admirably  arranged  upon  a large  and  handsome 
pyramidal  stand,  whose  sides  were  crowded  with 
choice  specimens  of  the  AIineral  and  Vegetable 
Materia  Medica.  It  was  the  joint-contribution 
of  the  Messrs.  Dyas  & Cantrell,  the  Proprietors  of 
the  Belfast  Apothecaries’  Hall,  and  Mr.  Walkington. 

Messrs.  Dyas  & Cantrell’s,  in  particular,  at- 
tracted general  notice,  and  comprised  a complete 
assorted  variety  of  medical  appliances,  and  medicinal 
extracts  of  great  rarity,  some  of  them  having  been 
introduced  for  the  first  time  in  Belfast  to  the  pro- 
fession. The  scarce  and  costly  alkaloids  were  ar- 
ranged in  their  therapeutical  order.  The  following 
were  among  the  most  interesting  : — 

Strychnine,  of  recent  and  painful  notoriety,  the 
active  principle  of  the  Nux  Vomica. 

Diyitaline,  from  the  Digitalis  Pui'purea,  or  com- 
mon Foxglove  of  our  own  country. 

Aconitine,  from  the  Aconitum  Napellus,  or 
Monkshood,  one  of  the  most  deadly  of  all  poisons : 
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the  one-fiftieth  part  of  a grain  is  stated  to  have  en- 
dangered human  life. 

Conia,  from  the  Conium  Maculatum,  or  com- 
mon Hemlock  of  our  fields,  the  only  liquid  alkaloid 
known  ; also,  a destructive  agent  of  great  virulence ; 
considered  to  be  the  poison  by  which  Socrates  died. 

Them  and  Caffein  represent  the  bases  of  those 
domestic  comforts,  tea  and  coffee ; a few  grains 
only  of  their  alkaloids  are  procurable  from  a pound 
of  the  respective  articles  in  their  ordinary  state. 

The  foregoing  are  merely  particularized  from  their 
interest. 


'f he  numerous  and  useful  Domestic  and  Surgical 


appliances  in  vulcanized  India  Kubber,  such 
elastic  stockings,  knee-caps,  &c.,  for  varicose  veins, 
weak  and  sprained  limbs,  &c. ; also,  air  and  hot 
water  cushions,  urinals,  lavement  apparatus,  and 
every  variety  of  toilet  and  domestic  appliance  neces 
sary  for  the  invalid. 

Gazogenes,  in  working  order,  for  making  soda 
water,  lemonade,  and  other  cooling  beverages,  now 
in  such  demand. 

Feeding  Bottles,  on  a new  and  improved  principle ; 
Eespiratoj's,  of  a light  and  simple  construction ; a 
desideratum  much  required  to  supply  the  place  of 
those  intricate  and  expensive  kinds  in  ordinary  use. 

In  fact,  this  collection  contained  every  useful 
requisite  used  by  physicians  and  surgeons,  with  the 
principal  drugs  and  chemicals  in  general  use,  and 
was  much  admired  for  its  unique  and  comprehensive 
character. 

The  second  collection  comprised  a well-arranged 
assortment  of  the  Mineral  Medicinal  Prepa- 
rations. In  connexion  with  each  mineral,  we  no- 
ticed that  a group  of  all  the  pharmaceutical  prepara- 
tions having  it  for  their  base  were  disposed;  and 
thus  at  a glance  were  recognized  the  series  of  medi- 
cines corresponding  to  their  respective  minerals.  The 
style,  too,  in  which  they  were  prepared  and  put  up, 
reflected  great  credit  on  the  “ Belfast  Apothecaries’ 
Hall.” 

Mr.  Walkington,  now  the  oldest  druggist  finn 
in  town,  furnished,  from  his  immense  stock,  a care- 
fully selected  series  of  Vegetable  Medicinal 
Preparations,  in  the  first  or  earliest  stage  of  pre- 
paration. Tickets  explanatory  of  them  nativity  and 
circumstances  attendant  on  their  introduction  into 
practice,  were  appended  to  each  article,  and  added 
much  to  the  value  of  this  collection. 


lb.  to  20s. ; Musks,  from  24s.  per  ounce  to  74s. ; Io-| 
dine  and  its  Salts ; Salts  of  Bismuth ; Preparation.^ 
of  Sulphur,  &c.,  manufactured  especially  for  the  lo% 
priced  market,  and  only  to  be  distinguished  from  thf 
genuine  by  the  educated  eye  or  chemical  and  micro 
scopical  examination,  although  occasionally  contain' 
ing  so  much  as  75  per  cent,  of  inert  or  foreigi 
material. 


STAND  III, 


A collection  of  Framed  Portraits  of  celebratecj 
Irish  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  both  ancient  anc 
modern,  were  exhibited  by  the  President,  as  als(I 
a volume  of  portraits  of  living  English  Medica 
celebrities;  but  of  the  objects  not  strictly  profes 
sional,  which  came  under  our  eye,  a volume  o 
Autograph  Letters,  the  property  of  William  H 
Malcolm,  Esq.,  seemed  to  us  decidedly  the  mosj 
valuable  and  recherche.  We  observed  many  of  thj 
distinguished  guests  particularly  noticing  this  uniqu  1 
volmne,  which  contained  the  letters  of  many  cele'J 
brated,  remarkable  and  eminent  persons,  and  fonneil 
altogether  a highly  valuable  and  interesting  coilecj 
tion.  We  subjoin  a list  of  the  principal  portion  :- 
David  Garrick — letter.  General  Washington—] 

long  letter,  dated  Mount  Vernon,  to  Sir  Thoma  I 
Newenham.  Duke  of  Marlborough — letter.  Eob'4 


TABLE  V. 


Messrs  Grattan  & Co.,  Apothecaries  and  Che- 
mists, supplied  a select  assortment  of  the  pure  Vege- 
table Alkaloids,  and  a few  other  organic  principles, 
prepared  by  Messrs.  Morson  & Son,  London,  in- 
cluding Aconitine ; Aloin ; Atropine,  and  its  Salts ; 
Bmcine ; Calfaeine ; Caiitharidine ; Codia ; Conia ; 
Digitaline ; Ergotine;  Jalapine;  Morphia,  and  its 
Salts;  Narcotine;  Quinia,  and  its  Salts;  Strychnia, 
and  its  Salts ; Urea,  &c.,  &c. 

They  likewise  exhibited  a series  of  Drugs  and 
Chemicals,  illustrative  of  the  various  prices  at  which 
articles  may  be  had,  to  meet  the  wishes  of  purchasers 
who  prefer  cheapness  to  quality,  such  as  Scammonies, 
from  6s.  6d.  per  lb.  to  50s. ; Rlmbarbs,  from  6d.  per 


Burns— the  poem,  “ The  bounie  lad  that’s  ft 
awa’,”  all  in  the  poet’s  own  handwriting.  Loi 
Nelson —letter,  dated  from  on  board  the  Sa 
Josef,  1801.  Napoleon  I. — signature.  Empres 
Josephine — letter.  Edmund  Kean — do.  Kigl 

Hon.  W.  Pitt — do.  Eight  Hon.  Sir  Eobert  Peel- 
do.  Mr.  Wilberforce — do,  Daniel  O’ConneU — di 
Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan — do.  Lord  Byi-on- 
promissoiy  note.  Cherubini — letter.  Weber — d 
Paganini — a few  bars  of  music.  Thomas  Moore- 
letter.  Sir  John  Moore — do.  Marshal  Ney — d 
Duke  of  Wellington — letter  to  Eight  Hon.  Eobe 
Peel,  1823.  Thomas  Campbell — poem  (aU  in  tl 
poet’s  handwriting).  Barry  Cornwall — (love  son; 
do.  Canova — letter.  L.  E.  Landon — do.  Jai 
Porter — do . Sir  Thomas  Lawrence — do.  Edmur 
Burke — letter,  dated  Beconsfield,  January  2,  179 
Wm.  Wordsworth — do.  Joseph  Haydn — 2 leav 
of  music ; the  great  musician’s  signature  appende  | 
John  Braham — letter.  Lord  Carlisle — autograpl 
Lord  Gough — do.  Alex.  Pope — do.  Lauren  i 

Sterne — do.  General  Bertrand — letter.  W.  1| 
Thackeray — do.  Charles  Lever — do.  W.  C.  M 
cready — do.  Sh  de  Lacy  Evans — do.  Mendelssolj 
— do.  Joseph  Hume — do.  Charles  Dickens — c;' 
Su’  E.  Murchison — do.  Sh  Henry  De  la  Beche-|' 
do.  S.  T.  Coleridge — do.  Sir  T.  N.  Talfourd-i 
sonnet.  Lord  Belfast — letter.  Oliver  Cromwell 
signature  to  a commission  in  the  Parliamentary  arn 
dated  Whitehall,  28th  May,  1655. 


table  VI. 


A number  of  trophies  of  travel,  principally  colh  ■ 
ted  in  Mexico,  the  contribution  of  Gordon  A.  Tho 
son.  Esq.,  Bedeque  House,  including  the  costume 
Mexican  gentlemen,  riding  and  hunting  habits,  spea 
lassoes,  and  miniature  models  of  the  inhabtants 
wax),  &c.,  made  up  a collection  highly  interestii 
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STAND  IV. 


Ve  observed,  also,  some  reminiscences  of  the  late 
, in  the  shape  of  Crimean  Trophies,  consist- 
of  helmet,  coat,  sword,  musket,  bayonet, 
re,  boots,  spurs,  &c.,  which  were  secured  as 
ty  from  the  Kussian  slain,  ,and  kindly  procured 
the  occasion  by  Mr.  John  Bell. 

^ear  this  collection  (and  in  appropriate  proxi- 
ly,  we  thought,)  were  a pair  of  stout  boots  (sent  by 
, H.  M.  Johnston,  Secretary),  adapted  foi  those 
had  suffered  loss  of  the  foot  from  frost-bite, 
au  which,  we  were  told,  were  manufactured  for 
Majesty  for  the  use  of  oui'  disabled  soldiers. 


STAND  V. 


Amongst  the  numerous  Philosophical  Insteu- 


“f  WETS  on  view  was  a beautiful  portable  Wheel  Baro- 
^^jter,  from  Neill,  Brothers,  High  Street,  invented 
*lt|iroseph  Cappo,  Chemical  and  Philosophical  Instru- 
”i[!nt  Maker,  145,  MiUfieldj  Belfast.  The  inventor 
;ed  that  this  useful  instrument  can  be  conveyed, 
ith  perfect  safety,  to  any  part  of  the  world.  Also, 
iichly  carved  Oak  Barometer,  Self-Eegisterin^ 
ermometer,  and  a very  neat  Potatory  Steam  Engine 


>*(hlass.  This  latter  delicate  piece  of  workmanship 


|y  be  made  available  in  fumigating  rooms,  &c., 
Jitffig  sickness. 


STAND  VI. 


ii  jSome  modern  articles  of  sanitary  value,  including 
i'ull  size  warm  bath,  heated  by  gas  ; Dr.  Arnott’s 
ntilator  for  carrying  off  the  vitiated  air  from  close 
.artments ; Sheringham’s  Ventilator  for  admitting 
sh  air,  and  distributing  it,  so  as  to  avoid  cold 
.laughts;  and  Bailly’s  Patent  Transparent  Venti- 
i .or,  for  the  same  purpose;  for  insertion  in  the  win- 
#w;  were  forwarded  by  Messrs.  Musgeave,  High 
lllreet,  as  important  sanitary  requisites.  In 
upnexion  with  these  objects,  some  large  drawings, 
)|  iistrating  the  deficiencies  of  the  old  method  of  drain- 
jj  g towns,  and  the  advantage  of  the  later  improve- 
jjfents;  also,  a map  of  Belfast,  showing  its  difficult 
i(  >sition  for  efficient  drainage,  and  proposed  remedy, 
i|ere  exhibited  by  E.  Young,  Esq.,  C.E.  We  no- 

ised,  besides,  a large  screen  covered  with  architec- 
iral  drawings  of  model  buildings  for  the  use  of 
e poorer  classes  ; and  several  of  the  excellent  illus- 
liations  of  the  Parliamentary  Plealth  of  Towns’  In- 
i iiiiy,  which  were  presented  by  the  President. 


TABLE  VII. 


Great  interest  was  evinced  during  the  evening  in 
ime  Microscopic  Demonstrations, by  Members 
f the  Society,  such  as  the  polarization  of  light, 
ad  the  circulation  of  the  blood  in  the  foot  of 


le  frog  ; and  in  some  novel  Experiments,  illus- 


rating  the  physiological  effects  of  strychnine  by  Dr, 
iall’s  frog-test.  None  of  these  could  be  viewed 
(ith  indiflerence  even  by  those  accustomed  to  simi- 
iir  spectacles,  while  to  the  uninitiated  they  were  prO' 
uctive  of  surprise  and  amazement. 


At  another  part  of  the  HaU,  we  observed  qui1 
:owcl  of  eager  spectators  around  one  of  Dr.  Hut 


inson’s  spirometers,  adapted  for  measuring  the  “vital 
capacity  ” of  the  lungs. 

STAND  VII. 

A beautiful  collection  of  models,  illustrating  the 
various  forms  of  Crystallography,  with  a variety 
of  minerals  corresponding,  were  tastefully  displayed 
on  a pyramidal  arrangement  of  shelves,  and  attracted 
much  attention. 

TABLE  VIII. 

These,  and  a valuable  series  of  Pathological 
Drawings  and  Models  (in  lime  and  wax),  Avhich 
were  seen  to  great  advantage  upon  the  upper  central 
table,  were  furnished  from  the  private  collection  of 
the  President,  and  in  part  from  the  Museum  of  the 
Society. 

STAND  VIII. 

Dr.  Moore,  Belfast,  contributed  from  his  collec- 
tion a number  of  Photograph  Portraits  of  the 
leading  medical  and  surgical  celebrities  of  Great  Bri- 
tain and  Ireland,  including  Syme,  Crampton,  Good- 
sir,  Mackenzie,  Munro,  and  Simpson.  A very  va- 
luable series  of  Pathological  Drawings,  exhibit- 
ing the  most  prominent  phases  of  disease,  were  on 
view  by  the  same  gentleman ; and,  on  inquiry,  we 
were  informed  that  they  were  the  production  of  his 
own  truthful  and  powerful  pencil. 

TABLE  IX. 

A selection  of  Ancient  Works  in  Medicine, 
(printed  in  the  16th  century,)  and  a number  of 
splendidly  illustrated  folios  were  here  from  the 
valuable  library  of  the  Belfast  Medical  Society.  As 
a contrast,  we  observed  an  assortment  of  Modern 
Medical  treatises  (date,  1850  to  ’56),  exhibited  by 
Mr.  H.  Greer,  Bookseller,  Belfast. 

STAND  IX. 

A very  finely-executed  set  of  coloured  drawings, 
illustrative  of  zoological  and  botanical  subjects 
(especially  physiology  and  anatomy),  were  on  view, 
by  Professors  Dickie  and  Stewart,  Queen’s  Col- 
lege. These  drawings  have  been  but  recently  pro- 
cured, and  were  amongst  the  best  of  the  extensive 
collection  of  which  the  College  is  at  present  in  pos- 
session. They  attracted  marked  and  deserved  at- 
tention from  numerous  spectators. 

TABLE  X. 

A few  beautifully  coloured  and  most  life-like  gutta- 
percha Models  of  the  Heart  and  the  Eye,  and 
appendages,  were  exhibited  by  Dr.  Muiney,  De- 
monstrator at  Queen’s  College,  and  Mr.  Browne, 
E.N.,  our  able  local  opthalmololgist,  and  were 
the  objects  of  marked  attention. 

STAND  X. 

A very  numerous  collection  of  Dried  Medici- 
nal Plants  (indigenous)  and  a rare  assortment  of 
Ferns,  were  judiciously  arranged  upon  screens;  as 
also,  a large  number  of  coloured  prints,  illustrating 
the  chief  beauties  of  the  Australian  Flora. 

A selection  of  Poisonous  Medicinal  Plants, 
together  with  some  gTowing  specimens  in  flower- 
pots, were  likewise  the  contribution  of  the  President. 
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TABLE  XI. 

A small  but  rare  collection  of  Native  Mineeals, 
osseous  specimens,  and  a few  antiquities  relating  to 
medicine,  were  furnished  fi'om  the  Museum  of  the 
Natural  History  Society,  of  Belfast. 

STAND  XI. 

A beautiful  array  of  Botanical  and  other  Draw- 
ings, from  the  pencil  of  Mr.  A.  Nicholl,  our  ac- 
complished townsman,  taken  during  his  residence  in 
Ceylon,  attracted  marked  notice.  As  specimens  of 
tropical  productions  they  are  very  valuable,  while 
their  artistic  merit  and  truthfubiess  reflect  the  highest 
credit  on  their  talented  author.  A study  of  the  Banian 
tree,  on  Mount  Lavinia,  which,  at  mid-day,  casts  a 
shadow  over  four  acres  of  ground,  the  clove  plant,  the 
Palmyra  palm,  and  blossoms  and  fruit  of  various  spe- 
cimens, to  be  found  in  the  forests  of  Eastern  countries, 
made  up  the  collection.  The  Palmyra  pahn  repre- 
sented in  the  drawing  possesses  interest  from  the 
fact,  that  its  trunk  is  in  the  Belfast  Museum,  having 
been  presented  to  that  institution  by  Sir  James 
Emerson  Tennent.  A study  of  the  Talipot-tree,  that 
wonderful  production,  producing  a flower  of  upwards 
of  thirty  feet  in  height,  was  exhibited  in  another  part 
of  the  room,  from  the  same  artist ; one  of  the  tra- 
veller’s tree,  a description  of  palm,  the  leaves  of 
which  are  ranged  in  the  shape  of  a fan.  This  tree 
is  found  only  in  places  where  no  water  is  to  be  had, 
and  it  derives  its  name  from  the  relief  which  it  af- 
fords to  travellers,  for  on  cutting  down  one  of  the 
leaves,  it  gives  out  at  least  two  gallons  of  water. 

STAND  Xir. 

To  Mr.  Magill,  Eine  Arts  Eepository,  Donegall 
Place  (Agent  to  the  London  Stereoscopic  Company), 
the  Society  was  indebted  for  the  exhibition  of  a 
series  of  very  beautiful,  and  very  carefully  executed 
Photographs — some  framed,  but  the  majority  ste- 
reoscopic. The  latter  were  in  great  requisition  at  a 
stand  erected  for  the  purpose  of  conveniently  view- 
ing stereoscopic  pictures. 

The  following  pai’ticulars,  respecting  this  novel 
and  attractive  Instrument,  may  be  interesting ; — 

The  name  of  Stereoscope,  from  two  Greek 
words,  denoting  “ to  see  solid,”  is  sufficiently 
suggestive  of  its  purpose,  as  an  instrument  for  the 
seeming  creation  of  solid  images,  from  the  plane 
pictures  of  any  object,  or  landscape,  previously 
taken  from  two  points  of  view,  and  corresponding 
with  the  retinal  pictures  taken  from  nature  by  our 
two  eyes.  The  invention  is  due  to  Sir  David 
Brewster,  who,  improving  on  a previous  apparatus 
of  Professor  Wheatstone,  named  liis  instrumennt  the 
Lenticular  Stereoscope,  from  the  lenses,  whose  novel 
application  by  halves  and  quarters,  he  has  so  suc- 
cessfully employed  in  its  construction,  and  subse- 
quently extended  to  the  formation  of  Photographic 
Cameras,  therein  also  providing  for  the  necessities  of 
the  stereoscope.  The  instrument,  which  is  of  simple 
yet  elegant  construction,  is  in  the  shape  of  a rectangu- 
lar pyramidal  fmstrum,  with  two  eye-pieces,  or  short 
tubes,  at  two  and  a-half  inches  apart,  and  agreeing 
with  the  ordinary  distance  of  our  eyes.  A side  slit 


over  its  lens  is  adapted  to  permit  the  introductic 
of  plate  or  paper  containing  the  pictures,  and  a fla 
door  in  one  of  the  sides,  to  admit  the  light  require 
for  their  illumination.  Lenses  of  a peculiar  formatic 
are  inserted  in  the  eye-pieces  and  are  so  placed,  th 
the  thin  edges  or  arcs  of  each  are  turned  inward 
The  effect  of  this  arrangement,  being  such  as  isreqni 
ed  for  an  improved  binocular  vision,  is  to  assist  tl 
eyes  to  combine  or  superimpose  the  pictm-e  imag 
they  create,  and  at  the  same  time  to  magnify  them  tc 
surprising  degree.  The  magnifying  power  depen> 
on  the  convexity  of  the  lenses,  while  the  displac 
ment  and  ocular  convergency  which  follows  it  is  d 
to  what  is  called  the  refracting  angle,  at  that  point 
the  lens  when  either  eye  is  applied. 

Though  but  a discovery  of  yesterday,  the  stere 
scope  has  already  proved  the  prolific  means  of  e 
joyment  to  thousands,  increasing  to  the  possessc 
of  the  instrument  with  every  additional  plate  or  p,’ 
of  pictures  they  can  procure,  and  ranging  throu 
every  department  of  the  grand  and  beautiful  both 
ancient  and  modern  architecture,  among  men,  % 
ciety  and  nations,  through  all  cities  and  aU  scene 
There  is  nothing,  indeed,  in  art  or  nature  which 
cannot  seize,  adapting  it  in  befitting  transparenc 
for  stereoscopic  admiration.  Not  only  has  it  brouc 
within  the  reach  of  all  such  treasures  as  those  off 
Crystal  Palace,  but  it  has  already  reproduced 
characteristic  style  binocular  views,  of  most  exquis 
finish  and  numberless  variety,  from  Paris  and  Vier 
— Borne,  Naples,  and  Algeria — Athens,  Venice,  E 
rence  and  Pompeii ; figures ; Egyptian  monume 
of  long-faded  science  and  power ; and  from  Swiss . 
pine  scenery  of  more  picturesque  and  hoary  grande 
The  painter,  the  sculptor,  the  naturalist,  the  art 


signer,  and  the  humbler  draftsman — all  acknowlei 


its  magic  power  ; and  by  its  agency  all  that  is  g 
rious  and  grand  in  nature  may  be  collected  from  ev 
quarter  of  the  globe,  and  nationalized  to  sweeten  . 
sure,  to  charm  society,  to  educate  youth,  and  to  si 
the  most  refined  enjoyment  around  the  dome: 
hearth. 

The  beautiful  appearance  of  the  Hall  was  v 
much  enhanced  by  the  tasteful  disposal  of  a uum 
of  objects  of  statuary  from  the  studio  of  Mes 
Venturelli,  Corporation  Street,  consisting  of  cast: 
a beautiful  set  of  ancient  armour,  most  closely 
sembliug  the  reality;  a full  size  figure 'of  “ Bacchu 
a full  size  figure  of  “The  Neapolitan  Girl  pla_y 
the  Tambourine  Thorwalsden’s  “ Hebe “ I 
metheus  chained  to  the  rock  “Helen  and  Pari 
group  of  “ The  youthful  Champion  “ Wil 
Tell,  the  hero  of  Switzerland “ The  Spa 
Musketeer pair  of  “ Huguenot  Warriors ; 
graceful  figure  of  “Napoleon  III.,”  and  a well 
edited  Phrenological  Head. 

After  completing  the  circuit  of  the  room, 
viewing  the  varied  array  it  presented.  Members 
Visiters  stopped  at  a well-furnished  refreshment  ta 
where  tea  and  coftee  and  confections  were  libei 
dispensed  by  Mr.  Thomson,  Donegall  Place. 
Shortly  after  nine  o’clock. 

Dr.  Malcolm  rose,  amid  general  marks  of 
plause,  and  proceeded  to  deliver  the  following 
dress. 
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This  young  but  flourishing  Society  terminated 
its  Third  Session  on  30th  April,  ult.,  with  a 
Conversazione,  to  which  a large  number  of  dis- 
tinguished non-medical  guests  were  invited,  in- 
cluding the  Professors  of  Queen’s  College,  and 
members  of  the  learned  societies  and  professions 
of  Belfast  and  vicinity.  The  Meeting  was  held 
in  the  spacious  Hall  of  the  Corn  Exchange,  which 
was  tastefully  adorned  for  the  occasion,  and  pre- 
sented very  much  the  appearance  of  a most 
attractive  medical  museum.  At  9 o’clock,  after 
the  company  had  inspected  the  varied  objects  of 
interest,  and  partaken  of  refreshments.  He. 
Malcolm,  the  President  of  the  closing  Session, 
was  called  to  the  chair,  and  proceeded  to  address 
the  assemblage  as  follows : — 

Gentlemen, — However  much  I might  have 
wished  to  occupy,  this  evening,  the  position  of  a 
spectator  or  a listener,  instead  of  the  ofiice  which 
the  partiality  of  my  professional  brethren  has 
thrust  upon  me,  I shall  not  shrink  from  fulfil- 
ing,  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  the  task  which 
® my  situation,  as  retiring  President  of  the  Belfast 
I Clinical  and  Pathological  Society  imposes;  be- 
I cause  I feel  assured,  that  the  same  indulgence 
jwhich  has  sustained  me  throughout  the  labours 
!of  the  Session,  which  this  evening  terminates, 
..iU  not  be  withheld  on  this — to  me,  at  least — 
ti  ■ 
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rying  occasion. 

I must  say,  that  were  my  audience  com- 
jposed  exclusively  of  my  professional  brethren, 
3pi|jl  should  feel  much  more  at  ease,  as  the  ob- 
servations with  which  I would,  under  those 
[circumstances,  have  occupied  their  attention, 
!would  naturally  and  genially  flow,  as  from 
[one  medical  mind  to  another,  without  the  most 
stant  risk  of  being  misinterpreted  or  mis- 
.derstood.  But,  as  it  is,  when  I see  around  I 
e gentlemen,  eminently  distinguished  in  other 
alks  of  knowledge — gentlemen,  whom  I may, 
(in  aU  truth,  regard  as  the  representatives  of 


science  and  literatui’e  in  this  city,  whose  proud- 
est boast  was,  and  is,  that  it  contained  such 
men — I cannot  conceal  the  difficulty  of  the 
position  I hold.  I would,  however,  trust,  that 
in  the  remarks  which  I purpose  to  ofier  this 
evening,  I shall  steer  clear  of  deserving  the  im- 
putation that  the  medical  element  has  been  too 
strongly  infused  to  render  them  palatable  to  a 
mixed  audience. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  principal  subject  of 
this  address,  I desire  to  express  my  feelings  of 
heartfelt  congratulation  to  the  members  of  our 
Association  on  its  past  progress,  its  present  po- 
sition, and  its  future  prospects.  My  non-medical 
friends  will  bear  with  me,  w’hen  I tell  you  I 
am  proud — confessedly  proud,  of  the  standing 
of  the  Belfast  Clinical  and  Pathological  Society 
amongst  the  Medical  Associations  of  Ireland. 
But  three  short  Sessions  have  passed  over  our 
heads,  and  we  already  number  in  our  ranks 
upwards  of  one  hundred  and  sixteen  Members. 
When,  three  years  ago,  its  foundations  were 
laid,  I little  thought  how  far  beyond  my  first 
anticipations  would  be  the  result  of  the  work. 
In  that  little  space  of  time  our  Society  has 
extended  its  operations  into  all  parts  of  the 
province  of  Ulster ; and  its  most  distant  mem- 
bers feel  its  improving  influences  almost  as 
vividly  as  if  they  wmie  resident,  and  enabled  to 
join  directly  in  its  proceedings.  This  pleasing  re- 
sult of  our  weekly  lithographed  “ abstract”  is  but 
a slight  indication  of  what  I trust  may  yet  be 
accomplished,  in  the  way  of  placing  the  resident 
and  non-resident  members  more  on  an  equality. 
The  time  may  come  when  we  may  have  our 
medical  reporters,  who  will  give  our  brethren 
at  Letterkenny  or  Culmore  full  reports  weekly 
of  the  doings  and  sayings  of  our  medical  parlia- 
ment in  Belfast. 

Gentlemen,  I am  happy  in  having  it  in  my 
power  to  state  that,  on  last  Saturday,  we  elected 
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the  thirtieth  new  member  for  this  session — an 
evidence  at  once  of  our  strength  and  of  an  ever- 
growing  interest  in  the  objects  of  the  Society. 
However  anxious  and  doubtful  I might  have 
felt  as  to  the  issue  of  its  early  struggles,  the  ex- 
perience of  each  successive  session  has  more  and 
more  confirmed  me  in  my  impression  that  the 
stability  of  our  Society  is  real,  inherent,  and 
permanent ; and  that  its  existence  has  filled  a 
vacuum  which  had  been  forming  for  many  years 
past,  especially  in  the  midst  of  our  local  brethren. 
In  the  attainment  of  its  present  triumphant  posi- 
tion, I would  be  doing  an  injustice  were  I to 
omit  making  the  most  honourable  mention  of 
the  labours  of  my  predecessors  in  this  chair. 
The  first  volume  of  our  “ Transactions”  is  a 
sufficient  index  to  the  ability  and  zeal  of  the 
one  and  I have  only  to  mention  the  name  of 
Professor  Ferguson  to  intimate  to  you  the  pecu- 
liar qualifications  for  the  ofifice  which  the  other 
enjoys.  (Hear,  and  cheers.)  And  need  I add 
that,  in  your  selection  this  day  of  my  respected 
successor,  there  is  afforded  the  best  guarantee  of 
a prosperous  future.  (Henewed  applause.) 

You  will  naturally  suppose,  gentlemen,  that 
this  language,  in  reference  to  our  Society,  savours 
rather  much  of  the  sanguine  temperament.  I 
confess  I must  yield  to  the  soft  impeachment. 
But  I believe  no  new  undertaking  was  ever  yet 
projected  into  permanence  without  a large  infu- 
sion of  the  element  referred  to  amongst  its  pro- 
moters. And  I know  that  those  amongst  my 
audience,  v/ho  are  acquainted  with  the  incipient 
stage  of  this  Society,  will  pardon  me  for  any 
exuberance  of  feeling  which  the  occasion  has 
elicited. 

Gentlemen,  the  guests  of  the  Belfast  Clinical 
and  Pathological  Society,  permit  me  to  wish  you 
a hearty  welcome  to  our  second  conversazione. 
Many  of  you  will,  doubtless,  recognize  amongst 
the  various  objects  of  interest  which  are  this 
evening  displayed  before  you,  some  which  will 
remind  you  of  a similar  occasion  this  time 
last  year ; and,  from  what  I know  of  the  general 
impression  which  was  expressed  on  the  last 
occasion,  I am  not  apprehensive  as  to  the  result 
of  our  present  efforts  to  form  a meeting  which 
will  be  not  altogether  unattractive  to  the  dis- 
tinguished savans  whom  I see  around  me.  On  this 
occasion,  however,  it  is  my  desire  to  draw  your 
particular  attention  to  the  elements  of  advanced 
science,  which  may  be  gleaned  by  an  inspection 
of  the  contents  of  this  Hall.  One  impression 
which  such  examination  must,  I think,  elicit  in 
the  minds  of  all,  will  be  that  of  surprise ; for  you 
•will  meet  with  here,  on  almost  every  table,  ob- 
jects of  scientific  interest  which  do  not  seem,  to  a 
non-medical  understanding,  to  be  very  intimately 
associated  with  medical  practice.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  devotee  of  pure  science,  who  had  never 
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SO  much  as  opened  a medical  volume,  would  re-  jg 
cognize  in  the  great  majority  of  the  objects  here  | 
presented,  his  most  familiar  acquaintances.  How,  | 
when  I have  shewn  you  that  the  medical  mind  ^ 
considers  all  these  same  objects  as  equally  inte- 
resting  to  him,  it  will  not  be  too  much  to  infer  gt 
that  there  is  an  indissoluble  connexion  between  I 
science  and  true  medicine.  But  I go  further,  ft 
and  I state  without  any  hesitation,  that  the  pro- 
gress of  medicine  has  advanced,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  advance,  in  a direct  ratio  with  the  ad- 
vancing strides  of  science.  We  do  not,  therefore, 
consider  ourselves  as  diverging  from  the  path  of 
strict  professional  duty,  when  we  issue  our  annual 
invitations  to  many  whose  knowledge  of  medicine 
is  limited  to  the  painful  experience  of  the  arma- 
menta  meiicince.  On  the  contrar}q  in  summoning 
you  to  our  annual  gathering,  and  in  placing  be- 
fore you  on  these  occasions  objects  of  equal  inte- 
rest to  us  both,  we  do  so  with  a view  to  impress 
upon  one  and  all  the  grand  presiding  fact,  that  ' 
science,  in  all  its  divisions — in  all  its  appa- 
rently varying  characters — call  it  by  what  title  ! 
you  will — is  one  and  the  same — the  discovery  , 
and  interpretation  of  the  laws  of  our  common 
Creator. 

Gentlemen,  I deem  the  present  a fitting  occa- 
sion for  illustrating  this  truth.  The  subject : 
admits  of  endless  amplification.  It  is  not  my 
intention,  however,  to  do  more  than  touch  the 
salient  points ; for  this  will  be  quite  sufficient  to 
render  manifest  the  validity  of  the  proposition, 
that  medical  progress  only  became  real  when . 
science  became  the  pioneer  and  guide  ofmedicine. 
Like  to  the  benighted  traveller,  who  walks  on  and 
on  in  the  vain  hope  of  reaching  his  destination, 
but  who,  in  reality,  has  lost  the  true  path,  so  me- 
dical knowledge,  in  the  early  times,  endeavoured 
to  advance  by  the  changing  light  of  ignes  fatui, 
which  successivehypotheseshad  engendered  from 
time  to  time.  It  was  reserved  for  science  to 
light  the  traveller  on  his  way,  to  dissipate  the 
clouds  wffiich  hovered  o’er  the  road  to  truth,  and 
to  remove,  with  a single  touch,  obstacles  to 
onward  progress  which  seemed  colossal  to  a pre- 
scientific  age. 

The  progress  of  human  knowledge,  in  any  of  its 
numerous  depai’tments,  seems,  in  my  view,  to 
include  three  stages.  In  the  earliest  period,  the 
mind  of  man  was  bewildered  with  the  number, 
variety,  and  extent  of  the  objects  in  nature 
submitted  to  his  contemplation.  Man,  undei 
such  circumstances,  may  be  compared  to  r 
child ; his  observing  powers  are  over- taxed,  anc 
his  perceptions  are  necessarily  intennixed,  am 
almost  shrouded  in  the  inward  imaginings  ^ 
which  the  objects  suggest.  He  is  at  this  timi  -i 
incapable  of  true  observation.  The  immensity  i 
overwhelms  his  feeble  understanding;  and  u 
the  attempt  to  describe  what  comes  within  th 
range  of  his  senses,  he  loses  himself  in  the  van 
endeavour  to  grasp  the  entire  phenomena  pre 


Bented  to  him.  In  no  department  of  human 
knowledge  is  this  more  evidently  manifested, 
than  in  that  of  medicine.  Truly,  may  the  first 
steps  here  be  deemed,  the  impress  of  conjecture 
and  superstition.  It  seems  to  us  of  the  present 
day  passing  strange,  that  the  early  writers  in 
medicine  displayed  such  gross  imperfection  with 
regard  to  the  structure  and  functions  of  the 
human  frame.  Is  it  not  surprising  that  for  a 
long  period  subsequent  to  the  time  of  Hippo- 
crates, the  veins  and  arteries  were  undistin- 
guishable ; that  nerves,  and  sinews,  and  liga- 
ments, were  designated  indiscriminately  by  the 
same  terms;  that  Aristotle's  arteries  contained 
|only  air,  which  the  windpipe  convej'ed  from 
the  atmosphere  to  the  heart,  and  at  a later 
iperiod,  in  the  time  of  Galen,  that  the  veins 
were  supposed  to  originate  in  the  liver,  and  the 
arteries  in  the  heart,  and  that  that  large  muscle 
which  separates  the  thoracic  from  the  abdominal 
cavity  was,  in  some  way  or  other,  connected 
with  mental  emotions  ? It  does  seem  strange, 
indeed,  that  even  up  to  the  fourteenth  eentury  of 
the  present  era,  the  only  movement  which  the 
blood  was  supposed  to  possess  was  that  of  flux 
and  reflux,  and  it  was  only  about  this  time  that 
any  rational  ideas  were  beginning  to  be  enter- 
tained as  to  the  action  and  uses  of  the  valves 
[which  are  observed  at  the  origin  of  the  two  great 
arterial  trunks,  those  situated  between  the  cham- 
bers of  the  heart  and  the  delicate  semivalves  of 
the  veins.  Does  it  not,  I say,  strike  us  with  amaze- 
ment that  Berengarius  and  Vesalius  were  the 
first  to  show  the  instability  of  the  ancient  doc- 
trine, that  the  intermixture  of  the  two  kinds  of 
blood,  which  the  most  ordinary  ocular  demon- 
stration was  sufficient  to  discriminate,  was  ef- 
fected by  means  of  a filtering  process  through 
the  septum  ventriculorum,  or  the  partition  be- 
tween the  right  and  left  chambers  of  the  heart  ? 
But  it  is,  perhaps,  still  more  curious  to  reflect, 
mat  the  very  first  step  towards  a solution  of  the 
rreat  problem  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood, 
sprung  directly  from  the  agitation  on  the  ques- 
tion, at  this  time  widely  debated  in  the  medical 
ivorld,  viz.  if  the  septum  (referred  to)  be,  as 
vas  proved,  impervious,  where  can  the  meeting 
)f  the  arterial  and  venous  blood  be  accomplished  ? 
^nd  it  is  certainly  a fact,  of  equal  interest,  that 
the  individual  who  had  the  honour  of  proposing 
i clue  to  remove  the  difficulty,  was  no  other 
pan  a theological  writer,  the  unfortunate  Ser- 

tetus,  who  was  the  first  to  suggest  the  transit 
f the  blood  through  the  lungs  from  the  right 
de  of  the  heart  to  the  left.  Here  I must  di- 
erge  a little  to  state,  that  I am  quite  aware 
lat  Servetus’  claims  as  a discoverer  have  been 
uestioned,  and  that  his  views  have  been  deemed, 
y some,  as  a mere  hypothetical  proposal  for 
etting  over  a difficulty;  but  a reference  to 
|ome  passages  from  his  work,  entitled,  “ Christia- 
(lismi  Eestitutio”  (of  which,  by  the  bye,  it  ap- 


pears only  two  copies  have  come  down  to  us), 
abundantly  proves  that  he  had  reasoned  upon 
the  facts  pi'csentcd  to  him,  and  inferred  the 
truth  therefrom.  Some  short  time  later,  Andrew  i 
Cosalpinus,  having  observed  the  swelling  of  the 
veins  helow  ligatures,  bethought  him  that  the 
blood  must  have  a movement  in  these  vessels,  in 
a direetion  from  the  extremities  towards  the 
heart ; and  this  idea  was  still  further  corrobo- 
rated by  Fabricius,  who,  having  more  carefully 
examined  the  disposition  of  the  valves  of  the 
veins,  which  Sylvius  had  previously  discovered, 
ascertained  that  they  were  all  turned  towards 
the  heart,  and  thereby  became  obstacles  to  the 
return  of  the  blood  to  the  extremities.  Here 
was  the  first  light  shed  upon  the  nature  of  the 
general  circulation ; and  it  does  seem  an  object 
of  great  wonder  to  us  at  the  pi’eseut  day,  that 
it  was  reserved  for  a later  than  Fabricius  to  un- 
fold the  true  character.  Heasoning  upon  the 
facts  thus  ascertained,  and  believing  that  the 
movement  of  the  blood  in  its  vessels  was  fully 
established,  Haevey,  in  the  year  1616,  conceived 
the  happy  idea  of  instituting  a series  of  experi- 
ments to  determine  the  exact  course  of  the  blood. 
He  compared  the  different  effects,  when  a liga- 
gatm’e  was  thrown  round  a vein,  and  an  arter}'; 
and  he  placed  the  results  in  conjunction  with 
the  known  direction  of  the  valves,  and,  in  a 
comparativelj^  short  time,  was  enabled  to  satisfy 
himself  that  the  blood  is  impelled  by  the  left 
side  of  the  heart,  in  the  arteiics,  to  the  extre- 
mities, and  thence  returns  by  the  veins  into  the 
right  side  of  the  heart ; and  he  further  proved, 
that  the  pulmonic  circulation  is  but  a continua- 
tion of  the  larger.  In  this  manner  he  gave  a 
complete  theory  on  the  circulation. 

How,  let  us  pause  a moment  to  inquire  how 
it  was  that  this,  the  most  important  physiologi- 
cal discovery  up  to  his  day,  was  effected.  It 
was  impossible  for  Harvey  to  see  the  current  in 
its  entire  course.  It  is,  therefore,  an  inference 
— but  an  inference  so  based  upon  a series  of  ac- 
knowledged facts  that  the  demonstration  becomes 
complete.  Harvey  was  asked,  on  one  occasion. 
What  induced  him  to  think  of  the  circulation  ? 
And  he  replied,  that  when  he  took  notice  that 
the  valves  in  the  veins,  in  so  many  parts  of  the 
bodj’,  were  so  placed  that  they  gave  a free  pas- 
sage to  the  blood  towards  the  heart,  but  opposed  I 
the  passage  of  the  venal  current  the  contrary  | 
way,  he  was  incited  to  imagine  that,  so  provi-  j 
dent  a cause  as  nature  had  not  placed  so  many 
valves  without  design ; and  no  design  seemed 
more  probable  than  that  the  blood  should  be 
sent  through  the  arteries  and  return  through  the 
veins,  whose  valves  did  not  oppose  its  course 
j that  way.  Whewell,  in  commenting  upon  this 
' discovery,  states  that  Harvey  must  have  pos- 
sessed clear  views  of  the  motions  and  pressures 
of  a fluid  circulating  in  ramifying  Gibes  to  enable 
him  to  sec  how  the  position  of  valves,  the  pul- 
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sation  of  the  heart,  the  effects  of  ligatures,  of 
bleeding,  and  other  circumstances,  ought  to 
manifest  themselves  in  order  to  confirm  his  view  ; 
and  that  he  had  referred  to  a multiform  and 
varied  experience  for  the  evidence  that  it  was 
so  confirmed.  The  simple  fact  is,  the  elements 
of  this  great  discovery  were  previously  well  and 
generally  known.  Pabricius,  as  I have  observed, 
was  upon  the  very  verge,  yet  missed  it.  He 
supplied,  however,  the  last  link  in  that  chain  of 
evidence  which  put  Harvey  upon  the  track. 
Harvey  discovered  the  circulation,  not  in  the 
manner  that  a new  mineral  or  a new  plant 
might  be  casually  observed  for  the  first  time, 
hut  solely  as  an  inductive  truth.  He  had  the 
same  facts  to  deal  with  as  many  of  his  prede- 
cessors. In  their  hands  they  were  isolated,  un- 
productive, and  non-suggestive.  He  was  the  first 
to  place  them  in  relation,  harmony,  and  mutual 
dependence.  And,  in  the  true  philosophic  spirit  of 
Baconian  reasoning,  he  cast  aside  the  unsuiiported 
imaginings  of  ancient  medicine,  seized  the  facts 
actually  observed,  constructed  others  with  his 
own  hands,  and  raised  that  immortal  structure 
which  the  progress  and  the  test  of  time,  have 
only  tended  to  consolidate.  Harvey  was  a true 
disciple  of  nature.  Whatever,  before  his  time, 
had  had  her  sanction,  he  was  satisfied  with.  He 
himself  questioned  her  eagerly,  and  carefully 
noted  her  replies ; and,  though  totally  and  ne- 
cessarily unacquainted  with  the  modern  facts  of 
natural  philosophy  or  physiology,  he  unveiled  to 
an  astonished  world  the  beauty  and  simplicity  of 


the  Creator’s  design. 


This  reference  to  one  of  the  great  eras  in 
physiological  history  leads  me  to  my  second  pro- 
position, that  the  second  stage  in  any  department 
of  knowledge  is  distinguislied  by  the  prevalence 
of  a rational  observation,  or,  in  other  words,  the 
acquisition  of  philosophic  truth  by  a process  of 
inductive  reasoning. 

Though  Bacon  was  the  first  to  insist  upon 
this  particular  method  of  investigation,  though 
he  was  the  first  to  throw  this  yoke  upon  the  ar- 
dent labourers  of  the  mental  world,  still  we  find 
in  the  circumstances  connected  with  the  growth 
of  the  grand  discovery  to  which  I have  just  drawn 
your  particular  attention,  there  is  abundant  evi- 
dence to  prove  that  Harvey  had  anticipated  the 
very  system  with  which  the  name  of  Bacon  will 
be  for  ever  associated. 

As  another  memorable  instance  of  the  power 
of  rational  observation,  I may  here  allude  to  the 
splendid  discoveries  of  Sir  C.  Bell,  and  later  still, 
of  Hr.  Marshall  Hall.  In  this  particular  depart- 
ment of  physiological  research,  the  conjectural 
age  seems  to  have  been  unusually  protracted. 
Galen  taught  that  the  nerves  are  the  channels 
of  perception,  but  he,  and  for  a long  time  his 
successors,  not  unfrequently  confounded  nerves 
and  tendons.  The  division  of  the  nerves  accord- 
ing to  their  connexion  with  the  nervous  centres. 


the  examination  of  the  different  ganglions  or  knots 
which  occur  upon  them,  and  the  unravelling 
of  the  brain  according  to  its  proper  structure, 
was  the  work  of  Willis  in  1664.  But  all  this 
came  far  short  of  the  views  which  Bell  and  Hall 
for  the  first  time  propounded  to  the  world,  and 
these,  be  it  remarked,  were  simply  the  result  of 
the  most  careful,  but  at  the  same  time  ordinary  ob- 
servation and  experiment  as  abasis,and  of  a calm 
judgment  upon  the  data  thus  laboriously  estab- 
lished. It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that 
there  is  a considerable  difference  in  the  character 
of  these  two  discoveries.  Sir  C.  Bell  dissected 
the  nervous  ramifications,  and  at  the  conclusion 
of  his  work  was  enabled  to  say  with  the  utmost 
confidence,  this  is  a nerve  of  motion,  and  this 
other  is  a nerve  of  sensation. 

On  the  other  hand,  Marshall  Hall  predicates 
certain  functions  of  a portion  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem, based  chiefly  if  not  entirely  upon  clinical 
observation,  and  the  result  of  systematic  expe- 
riment. The  object  of  both,  nevertheless,  is  ulti- 
mately attained  in  the  same  way. 

In  this  and  the  preceding  example,  it  wiU  be” 
observed,  that  most  important  advances  were 
made  in  medical  knowledge  without  other  aid 
than  what  a well-regulated  observation  was  suf- 
ficient to  impart.  But  even  these,  great  undoubt- 
edly as  they  are,  were  but  a small  portion  of  that 
knowledge  of  the  circulation  and  the  nervous 
system  which  even  the  merest  tyro  of  the  pre- 
sent day  possesses.  We  are  now  cognizant  of  the 
most  intimate  nature  of  the  vital  fluid,  and  its 
actions  in  the  minutest  vessels,  and  also  of  the 
nervous  substance  wherever  situated. 

These  considerations  bring  me  to  the  last  stage 
through  which  our  own  knowledge  has  passed, 
namely,  that  which  Is  characterized  by  the  result 
of  rational  observation,  aided  by  scientific  instru- 
ments. I allude  especially  to  that  vast  increase  of 
knowledge  which  is  mainly  due  to  the  careful  use 
of  the  MicEOscoPE,  the  employment  of  chemical 
analysis,  and  the  result  of  electric  agents,  in 
health  and  disease.  Wherever  these  agents 
have  had  the  proper  field  to  labour  in,  the  yield 
has  been  unprecedented;  though  it  must  he  ad- 
mitted that  all  are  as  yet  in  an  infant  con- 
dition, but  suet  as  promise  for  the  future  the 
brightest  prospects.  (Hear.) 

It  were  totally  impossible,  in  the  brief  space 
which  I intend  to  occupy,  to  refer  in  a parti- 
cular manner  to  these  immense  results.  I shall 
therefore,  confine  myself  to  a notice  of  that  nev 
world  which  the  revelations  of  the  microscopi 
have  unfolded  to  the  medical  practitioner 
We  are  accustomed  to  speak  of  the  immensity 
of  space ; and,  indeed,  the  successive  improve 
ments  in  the  means  for  discerning  the  counties 
worlds  that  surround  us  have  even  yet  bare! 
enabled  us  to  possess  the  faintest  idea  of  th 
infinity  of  Providence.  When  astronomers  tel 
us  that  stars  are  visible,  by  means  of  instru 
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ments,  whose  light  must  have  occupied  a pe- 
riod of  many  hundred  years  in  traversing  that 
vast  interval  of  space  between  them  and  us, 
we  cannot  but  feel  the  awfulness  and  majestic 
sublimity  of  the  “ways  of  the  Almighty.” 
But  if  such  be  our  impression  when  contem- 
plating nature  upon  her  grandest  scale,  let  us 
remember  that  there  is  another  extreme  where- 
in we  have  worlds,  which,  though  invisible  to 
unaided  vision,  present  a perpetual  succession 
of  objects  to  excite  our  wonder,  and  teach  us  the 
great  truth  of  the  unfathomable  depth  of  the 
wisdom  of  the  Infinite.  In  the  successive  im- 
provements from  the  time  of  Seneca,  who,  in  the 
first  century,  wrote  for  the  first  time  that  small 
and  indistinct  objects  become  larger  and  clearer 
in  form  when  seen  through  a globe  of  glass  filled 
with  water,  down  to  the  present  year,  when 
objects  are  magnified  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
times,  a succession  of  improvements  has  enabled 
us  to  state,  that  as  each  step  made  towards  the 
present  perfection  of  the  instrument  has  opened 
up  new  conditions  of  existence  unknown  to 
previous  observation,  so  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe,  that  we  are  still  far  from  being  in  pos- 
session of  the  highest  capabilities  which  the 
instrument  is  calculated  to  afford.  Just  as  the 
hazy  nebulae  in  the  time  of  Herschel  have  been 
clearly  analysed  by  the  six-feet  parabolic  spe- 
culum of  Lord  Rosse,  so  it  is  not  unphilosophical 
to  assume,  that  there  are  still  wonders  in  the  mi- 
croscomic  existence  which  some  future  micro- 
scopist  will  be  yet  enabled  to  discern.  (Hear.) 

In  regard  to  the  influence  which  has  been 
felt,  through  the  whole  domain  of  physiology, 
by  the  use  of  the  microscope,  I believe  I 
may  say,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  it 
has  been  the  means  of  completely  revolutioniz- 
ing the  knowledge  of  animal  structures  which 
prevailed  prior  to  its  introduction.  What  mo- 
dern chemistry  has  done  in  elucidating  the  com- 
position of  the  materials  concerned  in  secretion 
and  nutrition ; what  the  stethoscope  has  effected 
towards  the  detection  of  thoracic  disease ; what 
our  knowledge  of  electricity  has  enabled  us  to 
predicate  concerning  the  phenomena  of  the  ner- 
vous system,  have,  I would  say,  been  far  ex- 
celled by  the  mass  of  facts  in  anatomical,  phy- 
siological, and  pathological  knowledge,  which  is 
due  to  the  scientific  use  of  that  queen  of  instru- 
ments, the  microscope. 

W e may  date  the  commencement  of  micro-anato- 
mical study,  in  the  year  1660,  when  the  celebrated 
Marcello  Malpighi  commenced  his  inquiries  upon 
the  blood,  which  have  been  the  foundation  of  all 
subsequent  knowledge  upon  this  subject.  It  is 
recorded  that  he  was  the  fii’st  individual  who 
( was  favoured  with  that  most  wonderful  sight — 
a view  of  the  capillary  circulation  in  the  living 
I ||  animal ; a spectacle  which  even  at  the  present 
[jl  jl  though  often  observed,  ever  excites  our 

I greatest  wonder.  Indeed  we  can  scarcely  imagine 
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the  intensity  of  the  emotion  it  must  have  ori- 
ginally called  forth  in  the  mind  of  the  cele- 
brated discoverer.  It  proved  in  him  the 
strongest  stimulus  to  extended  research ; and 
we  find  that  on  the  nature  of  almost  every 
tissue,,  in  both  the  animal  and  vegetable  world, 
he  has  thrown  so  much  light,  and  by  means  of 
what  would  be  now  regarded  as  very  imper- 
fect instruments,  as  to  have  anticipated  much 
of  the  boasted  knowledge  of  many  of  his  suc- 
cessors. 

I must  pass  over  the  names  of  Leuwenhoeck, 
whose  untiring  industry  in  minute  anatomy 
the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  sufiiciently 
establish  ; also  the  names  of  Ruysch,  Somering, 
Prochaska,  and  Lieberkhun,  all  of  whom  have 
left  imperishable  names  in  the  history  of  micro- 
scopic anatomy.  I can  also  but  merely  mention 
the  name  of  our  celebrated  countryman,  William 
Hewson,  in  whose  experimental  inquiries,  the 
results  of  his  anatomical  investigations  were  so 
accurate,  notwithstanding  the  imperfection  of 
the  means  at  his  command,  that  subsequent  ob- 
servers have  been  only  enabled  to  confirm  them. 

The  “observations”  hitherto  referred  to,  it  must 
be  remembered,  unre  made  by  means  of  unachro- 
matic  instruments,  and  no  steps  were  taken  to 
remedy  this  great  defect,  till  about  thirty  years 
ago,  when  the  first  compound  achromatic  was 
presented  to  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences, 
and  shortly  afterwards,  in  1826,  the  first  of  this 
kind  was  constructed  in  this  country.  Amongst 
those  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  this  highly 
important  improvement,  without  which,  indeed, 
the  best  compound  instrument  would  give  less 
perfect  results  than  the  commonest  single  lens, 
must  be  mentioned  the  names  of  Dr.  Goring, 
Dr.  Hodgkin,  and  Mr.  Lister.  This  last-named 
gentleman  is,  perhaps,  the  most  deserving  of 
renown,  for  his  combination  of  lenses,  constructed 
in  1 829,  has,  to  use  the  words  of  Mr.  Quekett, 
“ tended  more  than  any  other  to  raise  the  com- 
pound microscope  from  its  primitive  and  almost 
useless  condition,  to  that  of  being  the  most  im- 
portant instrument  ever  yet  bestowed  by  art 
upon  the  investigator.”  How,  who  think  you 
was  this  Mr.  Lister  ? A London  merchant,  who, 
in  the  midst  of  a large  and  pressing  business, 
was  yet  enabled,  by  his  great  talents  and  imtiring 
energy,  to  lay  the  foundation  of  the  true  prin- 
ciples of  achromatism,  and  in  his  spare  moments 
to  carry  those  principles  into  practical  realiza- 
tion. 

There  have  been  many  instances  in  the 
history  of  discovery  of,  similar  manifestations 
of  genius  in  the  persons  of  those  who  were 
never  permitted  to  indulge  in  “ learned  leisure.” 
Indeed,  it  seems  to  have  been  a favourite  system 
which  nature  has  ever  adopted,  to  disclose  her 
secrets  to  those  who  have  laboured  in  the  pur- 
suit of  truth  amidst  the  greatest  obstacles  and 
difiiculties;  and  this  fact,  for  illustrations  of 
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which  no  one  need  he  at  a loss  in  the  history  oi 
British  science,  should  be  an  encouragement  to 
all  who  enjoy  the  taste  for  scientific  research  in 
all  the  varied  occupations  of  the  world.  (Hear.) 
There  is  no  business  so  engrossing  as  not  to 
leave  many  valuable  moments  for  calm  reflec- 
tion or  experimental  inquiry,  and  no  one  can 
predict  what  may  be  the  result  in  any  indivi- 
dual instance  of  a devotion  to  some  particular 
branch,  of  these  leisure  hours. 

The  important  improvement  in  the  instru- 
ment to  which  I have  just  referred,  it  is  to  be 
presumed  was  not  without  its  immediate  practi- 
cal results.  Every  object  previously  observed 
was  subjected  to  the  new  test,  and  thus  many  of 
the  errors  of  previous  imperfect  observations  were 
corrected,  and  novel  phenomena  for  the  first 
time  established.  Amongst  this  latter  class  none 
has  exceeded  in  importance  the  new  facts  due  to 
the  labours  of  Schleiden  in  the  vegetable,  and 
Schwann  in  the  animal  kingdom.  Their  re- 
searches have  eventuated  in  the  establishment  of, 
probably,  the  greatest  attempt  at  generalization 
ever  made  in  physiological  science : I allude  to 
the  “cell  theory;”  a theory  which  owes  its  origin 
to  the  suggestions  which  sprung  out  of  a con- 
templation of  the  cells  of  cartilage,  and  a com- 
parison of  this  observation  with  what  was 
previously  noticed  in  the  vegetable  world.  It  is 
difficult  to  conceive  what  may  be  the  result  of 
further  developments  of  this  grand  theory,  but  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  stating  my  belief,  that  if 
we  are  ever  to  possess  any  more  distinct  know- 
ledge than  we  already  enjoy  as  to  the  growth  of 
tissues,  or  the  intimate  phenomena  of  secretion 
and  assimilation,  it  will  come  through  the 
instrumentality  of  some  development  of  this 
theory. 

I might  here  appropriately  draw  your  atten- 
tion to  some  of  the  leading  advantages  which 
the  use  of  the  microscope  offers  to  the  medical 
practitioner.  I might  state  what  important  aid 
in  the  detection  of  disease  and  its  stages  it  can 
supply,  and  also  what  indications  of  treatment 
it  affords ; but  recollecting  the  mixed  character 
of  the  audience  I have  the  honour  to  address,  I 
shall  consult  my  own  convenience  and  yours  by 
omitting  particular  mention  of  it  altogether, 
further  than  to  allude  to  the  striking  utility 
which  this  instrument  has  displayed  in  the  de- 
tection of  poisons  and  the  adulteration  of  food. 

It  win  be  in  the  recollection  of  many  that 
a few  years  ago  a very  complete  investigation 
was  instituted  in  London,  by  the  Editor  of  the 
Lancet,  in  regard  to  the  latter,  the  result  of 
which  has  been  to  draw  the  attention  not  merely 
of  the  public,  but  also  of  the  authorities,  to 
this  ruinous  evil,  an  evil  which  presses  too  most 
sevei’ely  upon  the  most  unprotected  classes  of 
society.  It  has  been  fully  ascertained  that  the 
effect  of  inordmate  competition  in  the  sale  of 
articles  of  diet  has  been  to  lead  to  the  system- 

atising  of  many  forms  of  adulteration,  the  de- 
tection of  which  was  hitherto  almost  impossible, 
until  the  aid  of  chemistry  and  the  microscope 
was  resorted  to.  And  well  did  they  accomplish 
the  object.  Hothing  was  too  complex  or  too  mi- 
nute for  their  united  analysing  power.  This  is 
more  especially  the  case  in  reference  to  vegetable 
productions,  which  the  most  advanced  knowledge 
of  chemistry  alone  was  frequently  unable  to  satis- 
factorily distinguish,  when  mixed  up  in  various 
pulverulent  combinations.  The  nature  of  these  ' ‘ 
compounds,  the  microscope,  in  the  hands  of 
Quekett,  Hassall,  and  Letheby,  has  established 
in  a single  trial  almost  without  the  slightest  risk  of 
failure.  The  time  is,  therefore,  fully  arrived  when 
legislative  interference  is  imperatively  called  for,  ^ ' 
to  protect  the  masses  of  the  community  from 
becoming  the  prey  of  fraudulent  dealers,  and  when  |Si 
every  constituted  authority  should  deem  at  least  jl. 
as  necessary  as  the  protection  of  property,  the  X 
maintenance  of  the  lives  and  health  of  the  com-  J 
munity.  The  subject  of  poisoning  has  lately  pre-  i 
sented  itself  to  us  in  a fearfully  revolting  aspect.  ' [j 
(Hear.)  The  rapid  succession  of  these  horrible 
cases  recalls  to  our  memories  the  records  of  anci- . 
ent  times,  when  scarcely  any  public  character  was  M 
safe.  Eortunately,  however,  we,  in  the  present 
day,  are  not  without  redress.  I am  glad  to  have 
it  in  my  power  to  say,  that  the  detection  of  almost  ■ M 
every  animal  and  vegetable  poison  is  now  so  sure,  !U 
that  there  is  little  chance  of  a failure  of  evidence 
on  this  score.  Strychnine  and  hydrocyanic  acid, 
hitherto  deemed  inaccessible  to  post  mortem  tests,  qj 
in  consequence  of  the  minuteness  of  the  fatal  1 
dose,  are  now  readily  detected  a considerable  time  ^ 
after  death.  I can  refer  you  to  some  experiments  ; 
which  will  be  submitted  to  you  in  the  course  of  ' 
the  evening,  which  will  abundantly  satisfy  the  : 
most  sceptical  as  to  the  practicability  of  this  i 
statement.  It  is  by  such  triumphs  of  science  1 
that  life  is  really  rendered  secure.  The  fear  of 
death  under  the  old  system  was  shorn  of  half  its 
terrors  by  the  strong  impression  on  the  mind  of 
the  assassin  that  the  law  could  not  be  enforced 
from  want  of  conclusive  evidence ; so  that  in  this 
respect,  as  well  as  the  other  points  of  view  which 
I have  brought  under  your  notice  this  evening, 
well  may  it  be  said  that  the  progress  of  science 
in  general  is  fraught  with  the  blessing  of  per- 
petually increasing  prosperity  to  the  whole 
human  race,  both  as  individuals  and  as  commu- 
nities. (Hear,  hear.) 

As  I have  set  out  with  asserting  the  indis- 
pensable connexion  between  general  and  medical 
science,  so  must  I conclude  with  reiterating  the 
spirit  of  my  proposition.  There  is  none  amongst  f 
us  here  this  evening,  who  could  not,  I feel  j 
assured,  assist  in  the  great  work  of  human  i 
amelioration — all,  I trust,  are  more  or  less  < 
acquainted  with  some  branch  of  scientific  re-  ^ 
search ; none  of  us  is  so  absorbed  in  the  duties  ( 
of  our  respective  callings,  as  not  to  have  some 
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j moments  of  leisure  daily,  to  occupy  in  pursuing 
some  scientific  object;  and  none,  I am  satisfied, 
* can  direct  his  energies  assiduously  and  conti- 
' nuously  on  any  one  worthy  object  of  study, 

, without  being,  sooner  or  later,  enabled  to  educe 
from  amidst  the  multitude  of  interesting  pheno- 
mena which  his  pursuit  will  elicit,  some  practical 
; truth  hitherto  unolserved.  Well,  then,  this  is 
; the  first  great  step  in  discovery — the  foundation 
on  which,  when  aggregated,  the  superstructure 
' of  a “ Law  of  Nature”  may  be  ultimately  erected. 
Here,  then,  we  have  an  ennobling  object  to 
stimulate  our  endeavours  after  scientific  truth. 
Well  has  it  been  said  by  Galen  of  old,  that  “ the 
study  of  physiology  is  a hymn  in  honour  of  the 
Deity.”  But  he  might,  with  similar  etfect,  have 
stated  the  same  of  the  study  of  nature  in  general. 

I There  need  be  no  rivalries  amongst  her  votaries : 
their  reward  is  in  the  study  itself,  and  the  re- 
flection that  they  are  agents  in  the  hands  of 
Providence  for  disseminating  praise  through 

every  land.” 

And  now,  gentlemen,  before  I resign  my 
trust  into  the  hands  of  my  respected  successor, 
whom  the  voice  of  the  Society  at  large  has  this 
day  elected  to  the  honourable  office  of  its  Pre- 
sident, I would  ask  the  members  to  accept  of 
my  very  best  thanks  for  the  support  which  they 
have  affi)rded  in  strengthening  and  consolidating 
the  Society  during  the  past  session.  Never  were 
meetings  better  attended  than  our  weekly  re- 
unions at  the  General  Hospital ; never  was  dis- 
played so  much  enthusiasm  in  the  transaction  of 
the  regular  business,  which  engaged  us  from 
week  to  week ; and  never,  I believe,  was  there 
I a more  auspicious  prospect  for  the  session  which 
is  now  about  to  open.  It  is,  gentlemen,  my 
most  earnest  wish  that  you  wiU,  one  and  all, 
continue  to  cherish  this  common  bond  of  union 
established  for  purely  scientific  purposes,  and 
the  common  benefit  of  our  profession  and  the  pub- 
lic at  large.  May  the  spirit  of  improvement  and 
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of  progress  never  die  within  us,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, may  we  continue  to  emulate  each  other  in 
striving  after  the  acquisition  of  that  rational 
scientific  knowledge  of  medicine,  which,  when 
chastened  by  practical  experience,  is  the  surest 
test  of  the  accomplished  practitioner,  and  the 
best  safeguard  of  the  common  weal. 

The  learned  Doctor  resumed  his  seat  amid 
general  applause. 

Dr.  Malcolm  then  vacated  the  chair,  which 
was  taken  by  Dr.  M'Gee,  the  President  elect. 

Mr.  Browne,  Senior  Yice-President,  moved, 
and  Dr.  Stewart  V.P.  seconded,  a vote  of  thanks 
to  Dr.  Malcolm  for  the  learned  address  that  he 
had  delivered. 

Dr.  M'Gee  put  the  motion,  which  passed  with 
acclamation,  and  in  conveying  the  thanks  of 
the  meeting  to  the  Ex- President,  said,  that  the 
approbation  of  such  a meeting  was  no  mean 
tribute,  and,  he  should  add,  that  never,  in  his 
opinion,  were  thanks  better  deserved.  (Hear.) 

Dr.  Malcolm  acknowledged  the  compliment 
in  appropriate  terms. 

The  assembly  then  rose  and  again  dispersed 
through  the  room,  inspecting  the  several  collec- 
tions, and  the  conversa%ione  ended  about  eleven 
o’clock. 
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